NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

dense crown, totally unlike the spiry pyramidal
outline of the silver-fir, . . . The silver-fir, which has
a tall, straight, and flexible stem like the spruce-fir,
was well adapted for bending downwards. It was
from the same use of the same tree that Sinis the
robber obtained the name of Trirvo/ca/xTrr^?.5

In   Greek   poetry   we   find   no   forest-sentiment,
nothing worthy to be called forest-description, nothing
that can be set alongside of the episodes of Rama in
the forest of Panchavati in the Rdmdyana and of Nala
in the Mahabharata, where vast and varied panoramas
of sylvan scenery are not only described but con-
templated.     Homer  probably  knew   something  of
forests.   In many of his similes in the Iliad he takes us
to the wooded mountains;  but they are the scene of
the woodman's labours or of the ravage caused by
fire or wind or wild animals.   Not one of these figures
gives sure proof that the poet had ever wandered in
a forest.   Nor is the case much altered when we turn
to the Odyssey.   The island off the harbour in the land
of the Cyclopes is wooded, and it abounds in wild
goats.    The heroes roarn over it all  'wondering.'
Kindly nymphs start the goats and soon they have
game in plenty.   The wood itself inspires neither joy
nor fear.   At the cave of Polyphemus Odysseus sees
a few laurels and pines and oaks, but to these he is
indifferent.     There   are   other   caves   and   c windy
heights' in the vicinity, but there is no reference to a
forbidding forest.   In Circe's island a copse surrounds
the witch's halls, and the phrase Sea Spv/za TTVKVO, KOL
vkrjv used to denote it is an Homeric commonplace.
The glades are c sacred,' owing to the presence of the
goddess;   but I doubt whether the word tepas will
bear to be translated by our 'uncanny' or ceerie,5 or
any such word suggesting mystery or danger.   The
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